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an indication was not added of the capacity in which the person appears 

in the documents. 

Apart from signalizing the progress of this publication, which is not 

so rapid as one might desire, we need only note here the scholarly care 

which the French editors, under the direction of M. Cagnat, continue to 

bestow upon their work and the value which the collection already has 

for all students of the affairs of the Greeks under the Roman Empire. 

Edward Capps 
Princeton University 



Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By T. Rice 
Holmes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xvi -f 764. 
$ 6.00. 

This extensive volume, like the author's Caesar's Conquest of Gaul 
(1899), is characterized by thoroughness of detail and a clear presentation 
and careful weighing of facts; it is, moreover, written in a most attractive 
and entertaining style. The portion dealing with early Britain and its 
prehistoric inhabitants is a valuable supplement to the works of Scarth, 
Evans, and Beddoe, while upon most of the vexed questions connected 
with the two expeditions of Caesar into Britain this book is a final and 
authoritative publication, superseding such treatises as those of Vine, 
Lewis, and Appach. 

Like the Caesar's Conquest of Gaul also the contents of this book 
are presented in two parts. The first part contains the narrative and 
descriptive portion, while the consideration of the difficult or controversial 
questions is relegated to the second part. The first half gives a careful 
summary of the discoveries of remains which bear on prehistoric man in 
Britain and a discussion of the significance of such discoveries. There is 
a chapter on the "Palaeolithic Age," one on the "Neolithic Age," one on 
the "Bronze Age and the Voyage of Pytheas," and finally a chapter on 
the "Early Iron Age." A thorough familiarity with our sources of knowl- 
edge of early man and of the methods employed in interpreting the 
remains is requisite to review intelligently this part of Dr. Holmes's book, 
but even a cursory reading will show that a painstaking effort has been 
made to secure every scrap of available evidence, that the handling of this 
evidence is judicious, and that the conclusions based upon it are sound. 
Moreover, convincing logic is enlivened by a fascinating literary style; 
these two features constitute the chief characteristics of the author's 
writing. Part I includes also separate chapters on Caesar's first and 
second invasions and one on the results of these invasions, the history of 
Britain being sketched through the reign of Caligula. 

The consideration of much-discussed questions in connection with the 
whole subject is taken up, as has been said, in the latter half of the book- 
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Only a few matters may be noticed here. Several pages are devoted to an 
attempt to identify the Cassiterides or "Tin Islands," mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and others. Dr. Holmes concludes that the name 
was originally applied to the British Isles and then afterward misapplied 
to imaginary islands off the coast of Spain. A most interesting section 
follows on the British trade in tin in antiquity. Next the author studies 
the configuration of the coast of Kent in Caesar's time; the results of this 
study have an important bearing on the question of Caesar's landing-place. 
That theme and the difficult problem of the identification of Portus Itius 
(Bell. 6?aM.v.2.3,5.1),are subjected to a minute inquiry and these questions 
which Mommsen declared could never be settled are satisfactorily dis- 
posed of — it is to be hoped, for all time. The entire evidence has never 
before been scrutinized so closely and the results justify the assertion of 
Holmes in his Preface that these "questions would have been settled long 
ago if any competent writer had bestowed upon them as much care as has 
been expended in investigating Hannibal's passage over the Alps." To 
be brief, Holmes establishes that Caesar sailed on both his first and second 
expeditions from Portus Itius, and that Portus Itius is to be identified 
with the modern Boulogne. The portus ulterior (Bell. Gall. iv. 23. 1) 
was at Ambleteuse. The place of Caesar's landing in Britain is dis- 
cussed at length in a series of essays that occupy seventy pages and no 
evidence is left untouched that affords any means of ascertaining the 
truth. Moreover, the sources are cited in footnotes so that the reader may 
judge for himself whether the writer's deductions are justified. The con- 
clusion reached (and every fair-minded reader must confess it is sound) 
is that both in 55 b. c. and 54 b. o. Caesar landed in East Kent, in the 
former year between Walmer Castle and Deal Castle and in the latter 
year north of Deal Castle. The question of the tides holds a prominent 
place in the discussion. The date of the landing in 55 b. c. cannot be 
fixed with absolute certainty, but it was probably on August 26; Caesar's 
language, however, allows the possibility of its having been the 27th or 
even the 25th of that month. Interesting excursuses follow on the mili- 
tary operations of Caesar and the Britons, including an account of the 
war-chariots. Dr. Holmes shows that no one can prove conclusively where 
Caesar crossed the Thames notwithstanding more can be said perhaps in 
favor of Brentford, nor can we say what was the site of Cassivellaunus' 
stronghold although greater probability favors Verulam just west of St. 
Albans. The conjecture of Lewin that the oppidum of Cassivellaunus 
was no other than London is interesting but it is not convincing because 
we cannot say absolutely that Londinium, though it is a Celtic name, 
existed at the time of Caesar's invasions. The earliest mention of London 
is in the Annals of Tacitus (xiv. 33). The volume is closed with a long 
chapter on the Julian Calendar. 

For the preparation of his two exhaustive volumes on Caesar in Gaul 
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and Britain Dr. Holmes will have the gratitude not only of scientifi 

students of the subject but also of all secondary-school teachers for whom 

these books will be a constant guide and inspiration. 

Walter Dennison 
University op Michigan 



Die Modificirung der Maske in der griechischen Tragodie. Von 
Otto Hense, 2te Aufl. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 
1905. Pp. vi+38. M. 2.40. 
Professor Hense has performed a service to all students of the drama 
by making this revision of his study of the mask accessible to a wider 
public. Starting with the assumption that every actor in the classical 
Greek drama wore on the stage a mask that completely covered the 
features, he has gathered all the instances in the texts of the extant 
plays where there is indication of a change of expression, and endeavored 
to show how the poet, fully conscious of the limitations placed upon 
him by the burdensome convention of the mask, managed, whenever he 
could, either to hide the face whose expression was supposed to change, 
or to explain by some artificial motive why the face retained its former 
expression. Because of the mask, poets regularly avoided scenes of 
murder, suicide, blinding, etc., or brought to a sudden conclusion scenes 
where the mask of fixed expression would be incongruous or caused 
actors to depart hastily. The chorus was also frequently so arranged as 
to conceal the actor's face. In the Eumenides the priestess creeps out 
of the temple for a similar reason. 

While we must acknowledge that Hense uses great ingenuity in 
trying to show how the ancient poets made a virtue, sometimes by undra- 
matic and inartistic means, of the cruel necessity which the full mask 
imposed, we must say that he frequently fails to convince. For he 
strives to show a connection between the use of the mask and many con- 
ventions of the stage which would never be thought of as related, con- 
ventions which are readily explainable on other grounds. And besides, 
so many instances, some of which the author mentions, could be cited in 
which strong emotion and sudden changes of feeling are represented 
with no apparent appreciation of the difficulty of the mask, that we are 
inclined to accept more natural explanations for the other cases. That 
a tragic poet, at the very climax of dramatic action should be compelled 
to make his leading character turn his back or get behind the chorus or 
bolt for the exit is quite inconsistent with the principles of art which 
governed tragedy. Why did not Aristotle, who would have felt no 
scruple to criticize a convention supposed to be close to religion, utter no 
word of protest? Why did not the comic poets parody it? 

In one instance it seems to us that Hense, in his zeal to explain 
everything possible by means of the mask, is led into a peculiar incon- 



